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Let the opponent of such a provision for the poor — if any re- 
flecting person in the country can on public grounds be op- 
posed to it — let him, we say, contemplate the hard lot of the 
labouring classes, compelled by the importunities of beggars 
not only to give up a considerable share of the food actually 
insufficient for themselves, but also to divide their beds or 
their children's beds with persons of the lowest habits, and 
thus see their families deprived of food, of rest, health, and 
morality ; while a large number of the wealthy classes re- 
mained listless and inaccessible within their closed doors, or 
were exercising their better feelings in a distant land. 

We do not accuse the wealthy members of society, as a 
class, with indifference to the wants of the poor : we but re- 
fer to a contrast between their security against the intrusion 
of mendicants, and the defenceless state of the labouring 
classes — a contrast which doubtless must have been ever pre- 
sent to the mind of the poor working man : and we do this 
to show how much the wealthy will gain by a law which pro- 
vides safe means for its application in relieving poverty. 

The expense, then, which we are now incurring, is not a 
new charge, but a wise and equitable distribution of one here- 
tofore borne by portions of the community in very dispropor- 
tionate shares, without having any tendency to obviate the 
mendicancy by which it was created, but, on the oontrary, 
having a direct tendency to foster and increase that most de- 
moralizing of all the conditions in life. 

Be the expense what it may, it cannot tend to induce a 
more extensive reliance on the public provision than mendi- 
cancy has encouraged : nay, we maintain, that when the law 
shall have been for a short time in full and general operation, 
the number of unemployed and dependent poor will gradually 
decline. But expectation must have a little patience : the 
machinery for sustaining in orderly and decent comfort up- 
wards of one hundred thousand human beings, cannot be cre- 
ated otherwise than by a very gradual process. This is not 
a clime in which men and families can be encamped : when 
they are to be lodged, durable structures must be provided, 
ana for this work much time is necessary. We are sure that 
no time has been lost ; nay, we regard the progress made as 
among the most accelerated public labours of this or any 
other country. 

In the mean time, the law is not without working out 
much good for the labouring classes. Workmen of every 
grade nave been busily employed in the construction of work- 
houses since the spring of 1839, for which object government 
has advanced upwards of a million of money, free of inte- 
rest, for ten years after the commencement of relief in each 
Union. 

We are, however, reasoning without having an argument 
opposed to us ; for any thing like argument against the law 
we have not heard. In Dublin it is merely complained, that 
although houses are open and rates levied, the mendicants 
stilt throng the streets. But it is not "'shown that any thing 
like the same number of apparently deserving objects of re- 
lief are to be seen ; they on the contrary are in the work- 
houses, maintained by the rates ; and were it not for the poor 
children whom the mendicants drag along with them, the im- 
posture would soon be stopped by its own want of success. 

The policy of the law contemplates the repression of beg- 
gary and vagrancy, and all those disorders and crimes which 
accompany or have their origin in those habits — the encou- 
ragement of a more productive industry — the more universal 
recognition of the identity of interest amongst all classes 
affected by the law — and with the cordial co-operation of all 
the intelligent classes of society which it has hitherto received, 
and will probably receive yet further hereafter — there can- 
not be a doubt but that the law, when in full operation, will 
realize all this, and more. 

To_ those who wish for an exemplification of the favourable 
working of the law, we recommend the perusal of a little 
work lately published under the title of " Benevola," in 
which the English and Irish systems of relief are well con- 
trasted, and the tendency of the Irish provision is ingeniously 
exemplified. To those who will not be satisfied without a 
practical exemplification, we can only recommend patience ; 
but we will say — Do not in the mean time forget the cost and 
other deplorable evils of Irish mendicancy. 

F. 



THE PILGRIM AT THE WELL. 

The fountain is gleaming in morning light, 

But there kneels beside it a child of night ; 

For to her the summers no sunshine bring ; 

Oh ! what doth she seek at that blessed spring ? 

The home of her youth she has left afar, 

And the promise of light was her spirit's star ; 

But her perils and pilgrimage all are past. 

And that hallowed fount she hath found at last. 

For they said that a spell in its waters lay. 

To banish the blight of her life away ; 

And the prayer of her faith it grows fervent now, 

While signing the cross upon breast and brow. 

Oh ! stranger of darkness, kneel not there, 

Tho' the fountain with freshness fills the air. 

And its waters are sweet as the summer rain, 

But they cannot give thee the day again. 

Yet, tell us, ye searching ones and wise, 

Oh ! whence did these ancient dreams arise 

Of the holy and hidden things, which still 

Were mighty to heal all human ill ? 

'J hey were stars that blest In their hour of might, 

And gems that shone with a saving light ; 

They were trees of life in the trackless wilds, 

And the sea had its own immortal isles ; 

And through all her changes, the world's hope clings 

To the healing power of her sacred springs ; 

For around them the faith of nations hung, 

And sages have trusted, and poets sung, 

And pilgrims have sought them by night and day, 

Over mountain and desert far away ; 

But they sought in vain in the earth or seas. 

Oh, tell us whence are such dreams as these ! 

Say, are they of some far deathless clime. 

Thus casting its shadows of hope on time ; 

Or voices of promise, sent before 

The day when earth's curse shall be no more ? 

We know not but life hath the cloud and pall, 

And woe for the heart's hope, more than all, 

For its precious seed in the fruitless ground, 

And its bread on the waters never found. 

Oh ! is there not many a weary heart, 

That hath seen the greenness of life depart, 

Yet trusted in vain in a powerless spell, 

Like her wh« knelt by the Holy Well ! 



F. B. 



NATURE'S WONDERS. 

THE GADFLY. 

The study of natural history is one which, independent of 
the charm it possesses to the inquisitive and contemplative 
mind, in affording food for the cultivation of the highest qua- 
lities of the intellect, is also beneficial in a moral point of 
view, as it insensibly brings the cultivator of it to contemplate 
the power and goodness of his Creator. It leads his thoughts 
from the petty affairs of life, and, making him look with ad- 
miration and a feeling of love on every manifestation of die 
Divine power whidh surrounds him, instils into his mind one 
of the strongest principles of action desired by the Almighty— 
a feeling of universal benevolence. 

There cannot be a better illustration of this latter effect 
which I have mentioned the study of natural history pro- 
duces on the mind, than that afforded us by the history of the 
birth and after life of the insect I have headed this article 
with—" the Gadfly." Strange and wonderful though the 
transformations be to which the butterfly and many other in- 
dividuals of the insect world are subject, those of this little 
creature far surpass them all. 

Many of my readers are well acquainted with that fly 
which in the latter part of summer is seen to be so annoying 
to the horse, buzzing about him, and every now and then 
dashing itself with some degree of violence against his sides 
and legs. This motion, to all appearance, is without design ; 
but a closer study of the habits of the insect will show 
that, far from being the effect of chance, it is one of para- 
mount importance to the existence of the fly, as on it depends 
the continuation of its species. 

If attentively observed, it will bo found that it is the 
female of this fly alone who resorts to this peculiar motion ; 
this she does to deposit her eggs in the hair of the horse, to 
which they at once become attached by a gelatinous fluid 
surrounding them ; by this mucus they are enabled to retain 
their hold for a few days, during which time they are fitted 



